FRIENDSHIP:    LA   BOETIE

willingly alter or lose anything of what was all so
rare and precious; he would make the reader as
far as possible a witness of the event; he writes
with restrained tenderness, yielding to no extrav-
agant outbreaks of feeling, which would only ob-
scure the central figure of the narrative, and
would be out of harmony with his friend's grave
temperance and self-possession. Montaigne has
never elsewhere written with such a dignified sim-
plicity.

The death-bed, which he stood by day after
day, was that of a sage who was also a Christian.
Never was the process of dying more free from
unreality, more full of genuine dignity:

" No weakness, no contempt,
Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fair,
And what may quiet us in a death so noble."

During all his years La Boetie had enjoyed vig-
orous and uninterrupted health. On August 9,
1563, when returning from the courts of law,
Montaigne sent to his friend, inviting him to din-
ner. The answer was that La Boetie was not
quite well, and would be pleased if Montaigne
would come and spend an hour with him before
he started for-" Medor" ( ? Medoc). When Mon-
taigne called, he found La Boetie lying down but
not undressed, and looking much altered in ap-
pearance; he stated that he had caught a chill, as
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